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Sea’s Edge 


Under a cloudy sunrise, when the sea 

Sweeps landward with its cargo of bright weed 

Drawn from shadowy gulfs; when the long water, patched 
With green and thin gold where scant sun beats through 
The heavy tide, on the rock-bitten shore 


Shatters and thunders, dragging a gravel of shells— 


Love waits under gusty rafters, while men move 

Tall at the sea’s edge, leaning against the wind. 

The curved white knives of a gull’s wings cut the grooves 
Of water, the boats go out, the women stand 

In doorways, following the worn sails with their eyes, 

And with their hearts the running seas and stormy skies. 


—Frances Frost in New York Times. 
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Editorial 
History of the Society 


Dr. Webster’s sketch of The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
described in the July Satmors’ MAGaAzINE is now in type at The 
Scribner Press, New York City. he fifty illustrations reproduced 
by a new gelatin process are being made. It will be handsomely 
bound in full leather with gilt top and title and neatly boxed. Each 
volume is numbered and autographed by the author, ‘This strictly 
limited special edition is the only one to be sold, but not through 
the ordinary book trade. It can be secured only from The American 
Seamen’s Friend Society by subscription for five dollars each post- 
paid. A number of subscriptions have already come and others will 
be filled in the order of their receipt when the book is ready about 
September 1, 1932. Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, famous radio preacher 
and minister of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New York, in his 
introduction to the book says, “The salt sea runs in my blood. I 
feel the lift of the tide, the cry of the great open spaces. I know the 
sailor and in a very peculiar manner The American Seamen’s Friend 
Society has been his friend. ‘Throughout the entire book there are 
nuggets of thought, gems of inspiration and facts of vast significance.” 
If you wish to secure a copy of this unique book for yourself or as 
a gift for a friend send your order to The American Seamen’s Friend 
society, 7Z Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Payment may be made 
when the book is delivered. Subscribers to the book will receive 
the monthly Satiors’ MAcazrne free for one year. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


At the One Hundred and Sixth Annual Meeting of the Norfolk 
Seamen’s Friend Society, Superintendent Gould reported as follows: 
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“Many have been the voyages of the old mother ship since she was 
launched by the good people of Norfolk one hundred and six years 
ago. But this last voyage has been the hardest yet known to her. 
She has been tossed by mountainous seas, her spars broken and canvas 
tattered ; yet she floats massively with her bow pointed seaward, ever 
ready to help, aid and assist the sailor lads of the sea. During the 
past year she has been taxed to her utmost capacity to take care of 
the boys of the sea, who seek protection within her motherly arms; 
the majority of them were stranded, and had nowhere to go for food 
or shelter. But they were received by the old mother ship with open 
arms and given the much needed and necessary food and shelter for 
their bodies. Many a young man, a long way from home and loved 
ones, has found shelter within her hull. She stands a beacon light 
upon the shores of life, guiding and directing the boys of the sea in 
the way in which they should go. And in our little chapel they are 
taught the way to God and everlasting life.” 

The following statistics indicate the splendid service rendered the 
seamen at the Seamen’s Bethel and Institute: The total attendance 
was 42,295. ‘There were 3,754 lodgings paid for and 12,535 free lodg- 
ings, making a total of 16,289. Free meals were served to 13,051. 
There were made 6,042 visits to sick seamen in the hospitals and 146 
seamen were received from hospitals and cared for. Literature 
amounting to 8,660 pieces was distributed to men on board ships. 
Employment was found for 378 and 339 men were aided in trans- 
portation. The mail handled at the Bethel amounted to 5,476 letters. 
That the religious work was appreciated is shown by the attendance 
of 6,928 at religious services. 


Montevideo, Uruguay 


Mr. Herbert P. Coates, the Honorary Secretary of the Montevideo 
Sailors’ Home, has taken a great interest in work for seamen 
for many years. He writes of the port that there is a constant and 
larger movement of vessels of all classes, and that those flying the 
Stars and Stripes are much more numerous than they were twenty 
years ago. Now these men have to be taken care of in Montevideo, 
just the same as in New York or Southampton. They fall sick and 
get into other sorts of trouble and, although the Consul is always 
there in last resort, you know “Jack”, and about the last man he 
wants to appeal to is the Consul. And the first man he makes for 
is the Sailors’ Home manager. Your countrymen have been treated 
just the same as everybody else during the whole of my experience 
with the Home. We know no difference between my own British 
sailors and yours. 


ee 
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Signal Flags at Sea’ 


A century and a half ago, in 1782, Admiral Kempenfelt, later to 
perish in the Royal George, presented the British fleet with his 
“Primer of Speech for Fighting Ships,” genesis of marine signaling. 
Until that day the term “speak a ship” was a literal fact, vessels at 
sea approaching to within the conversational limits of a megaphone. 
Kempenfelt extended discourse to the range of a telescope. For 
125 years his method formed the principal means of communication, 
adapted to commercial as well as naval services, and his primer, 
brought down to date, is retained still by the fleets of the world. 

Signaling primarily was a military enterprise. Its commercial use 
did not follow until 75 years after Kempenfelt had provided a code. 
Polybius, Greek historian, perfected a system for night communica- 
tion almost 500 years before Christ, yet in daylight Greek telegraphic 
art was rudimentary, and 2,000 years later, when the Christian galleys 
gathered at Lapanto for the last battle of the Cross, its youthful 
admiral knew no better method for delivering his final instructions 
than by a personal visit in his fast brigantine to the vessels of his 
command. Routine orders were relayed by a few specified banners, 
the British in 1665 employing only three flags having particular 
significance according to the position where they were shown. 

Kempenfelt assigned ten flags for the numerals but his code could 
be multiplied by tens and hundreds through using two or more flags 
simultaneously. It was a phrase code, although he provided the 
alphabet as an emergency, for spelling words required time. Nelson’s 
inspiration before Trafalgar—“England expects that every man will 
do his duty’’—required 31 flags in twelve separate signals, transmis- 
sion of the sentence consuming three minutes. ‘There was no code 
number for “duty” which had to be spelled. 

While the British were enjoying Kempenfelt’s primer, the French 
across the channel were perfecting their semaphoric telegraph. Years 
later the semaphore was accepted as signaling equipment in all navies, 
and, like the flags, survives. Neither could be read by night. Dark- 
ness brought isolation, for Polybius’ invention seems to have been for- 
gotten. Resourceful commanders met emergencies by ingenious make- 
shifts. Pursuing the French before his final battle, Nelson directed 
the fast frigate that kept the enemy in sight to fire a gun every three 
minutes and a rocket from the masthead every half hour, that the 
fleet might not lose touch. Years later the shuttered lantern flashed 
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its signals through the night, and with electric illumination Ardois 
lanterns, controlled by a dial, operated white and red lights up and 
down the masts or Telephotos blinked the alphabet. Masthead lights 
and searchlight beams turned upon the clouds wrote dots and dashes 
of the Morse code. 

During the Indian wars in the West frontier forces employed the 
wig-wag, known to every Boy Scout. In the Civil War Confederates 
appropriated it for their signal corps, the Union army also used it 
and both found it acceptable to night requirements by substituting 
torches. The wig-wag was added to other naval signals, but not for 
distant communication. All of the methods known before the wireless 
were limited by vision. A fogbank drifting between a scout and its 
consorts clipped short important information for the Austrian admiral 
as he met the Italian squadron off Lissa in 1866. 

Wireless opened a new epoch in the signal service. Its broadcast 
placed each order, every dispatch at the disposal of any listener pos- 
sessing the code. Signal operators became spies, charged with eaves- 
dropping and the translation of ciphergrams. No naval innovation 
—steam, armor, screw propeller or turret ship—brought about as 
drastic a change in the authority of the fleet commander. Never is 
the naval officer “‘on his own.” The heroic decisions that distant com- 
manders often were called upon to make no longer need furrow the 
brow of captain or admiral. On August 4, 1914, two British battle 
cruisers steamed abreast of two German warships in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘Their nations were at peace but the senior officer knew that 
war was inevitable, and he had two powerful units of the German 
navy in his grasp. In Kempenfelt’s day a momentous decision would 
have rested upon him. Had he opened hostilities it would not have 
hastened the pending declaration, yet the effacement of those Ger- 
mans might have retarded if not prevented Turkey’s affiliation with 
the Central powers. The captain did not decide; he wirelessed to 
Whitehall and dogged his foes until orders came to let them go. 

Although Kempenfelt made possible a complete system in 1782, it 
was not until 1857 that flags were adapted to commercial fleets as an 
international code, available in all languages. In mercantile navies 
letters replace the numbers, and a series of pennants, squares and 
balls is available for conditions where colors are obscure. ‘There are 
possibly more than 78,000 combinations. ‘Tardy in accepting flags, 
seafaring men promptly recognized the advantages of wireless. It 
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offered more than accommodation to passengers through transmission 
of telegrams and the budget of news; it insured an element of safety 
in warnings and prompt response to a call for aid where before the 
distress summons covered a very restricted space over which the 
inverted ensign was visible by day or the rocket by night. When the 
world’s largest liner embarked upon its first and final voyage in April, 
1912, many passenger vessels carried wireless. From companions at 
sea there came to the Titanic warnings of the iceberg belt, which, had 
heed been given them, might have averted the tragedy. 

In 1899 the British admirality first gave wireless a trial during fleet 
maneuvers, soon thereafter adopting it as a signal method. June 23, 
1904, wireless first was used in battle, Admiral Dewey with the scouts 
before: Port Arthur announcing through the air that the Russian 
squadron had cleared the harbor. A year later, when Admiral Rojest- 
vensky’s Baltic divisions moved into Tsu Shima Strait, Admiral Togo 
got word by wireless in far-off Mesampo Bay. But he used flags for 
his orders. 

News came more slowly when flags and semaphores alone were 
relied upon. If haste were imperative relaying ships were stationed 
just within the area of vision. If visibility were ten miles a cruiser 
was placed every tenth mile, the speed of dispatch then being deter- 
mined by the signal speed. A message requiring ten minutes to send 
could be transmitted 100 miles by nine vessels in an hour and a half. 
Superiority of wireless was illustrated February 1, 1932, when the 
United States destroyer Simpson, at Nanking, reported to Washing- 
ton in 42 minutes news of the Japanese bombardment of the Chinese 
forts. Wireless was not as powerful nor its handling as efficient in 
1914. After Admiral Craddock and his 1,400 men had been sacri- 
ficed to the atmospherics of the South Atlantic that muffled orders 
for him, the British adapted methods of the age of sail to modern 
invention, placing a cruiser midway between London and Cape Horn 
to act as a relay for further operations. 

Flag messages seem seldom to have been intercepted by an enemy, 
whereas British and Germans profited equally from the careless use 
of the air. Intercepted signals giving evidence that the High Seas 
fleet was assembling off Williamshaven caused the British Grand 
fleet to sail May 30, 1916, actually bringing about the battle of Jut- 
land. Yet a little trick by the German Palins in transferring the 
sign call of his flagship to the Williamshaven naval station, tilled 
Jelli icoe into believing no enemy capital ships were abroad until a 
scout reported Scheer’s dreadnoughts bearing down upon Beatty’s 
battle cruisers. j 

That evening the British cast to the four winds the secret of their 
cruising order, and Scheer, groping about for a clear road home, 
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identified by the disposition of its light craft the rear of the English 
fleet and crashed through to the Fatherland. “The day’? had come, 
and thanks to bemuddled dispatches, neglected reports, an undignified 
individuality of effort in place of concentration of British superiority, 
the High Seas squadrons had won victory in defeat, inflicting greater 
damage upon a superior enemy. . 

While the expansive scope of wireless had its vital role in this last 
and greatest battle, the flags that Kempenfelt recommended played 
their part, semaphores jerked their messages, in evening searchlights 
wrote upon the sky, and these were employed more often than the 
wireless by Beatty and his cruisers. All lacked the perfection which 
140 years of effort should have guaranteed. Telegrams were garbled, 
flag orders passed unseen and squadron commanders failed to adhere 
to the precepts antedating the “primer” and ape the acts of their 
superior. Thus was victory in hand permitted to elude the English. 
Yet there stands forth, perhaps prophetic of future conflicts (if, 
after all, wars should come again), curious facts, there first observed 
in maritime engagements: that it was the supreme command ashore, 
sifting the data from intercepted wireless of friend and foe, that 
truly visioned the situation at sea, located the German battlecraft and 
advised the commander-in-chief afloat when his quarry had escaped. 
Admirals learned that signal flags are essential; that they are less 
prone to betray their secrets. 

So do the crews of peaceful freighters find old methods not to be 
discarded. An epic of ocean rescue is the story of the Antinoe’s 
crew saved by the Roosevelt. Captain Fried’s perseverance through 
four days of terrific gale was acclaimed on two continents. ‘Two of 
the Roosevelt's crew were drowned, six of her boats were lost and 
the spare charges of her lyle gun were expended before the 25 ship- 
wrecked sailors were safe aboard. It was a battle of old-time 
methods—the oar-propelled life boat and oil to calm turbulent waters 
—and old-time signals to pass message between the rescuing liner 
and the sinking tramp. ‘The Antinoe’s wireless was silenced soon 
after the Roosevelt found her. By day they communicated with 
flags, by night with dots and dashes produced, on the Antinoe, from 
a pocket flash light, reminder of the shuttered signal lantern of a half 
century before. 

Merchantmen and men of war the world over rear aerials from 
their masts, but all retain Kempenfelt’s signal flags. A century and 
a half of invention has not entirely superseded them. A world con- 
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flict, fought with the superlative of mechanical skill, found the bunt- 
ing and the semaphore as effective within their sphere as the wireless. 
History, recollecting the epigrams by which commanders, on the 
threshold of battle, inspired their fleets, reads in the flags Tegethoff’s 


P.G& A. Photos 


The lifeboat starting on the brief voyage that cost the lives of two seamen 


SAN bse . 9 ; 2 

There must be a victory of Lissa”; Cervera’s farewell to his cap- 
tains, “I wish you a speedy victory” : the American battle slogan, 
“Remember the Maine,” and Togo’s admonition in Tsu Shima Strait, 


eihe cisesortalloreche Empire depends upon today’s battle. Let 
every man do his utmost.” 


—A. B. SEAMAN in Marine Journal. 
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Byrd’s New Ship, The Bear 


Most ships, like most people, know when they are licked. But not 
the 58-year-old cutter Bear, veteran of the Coast Guard and heroine 
of a hundred polar rescues. 

Five years ago the Bear was retired. Instead of going to the ship- 
breaker or being knocked down to the highest bidder, she was awarded 
by Congress to the city of Oakland, Cal., to serve as a marine museum. 
When casting about for a suitable craft in which to make his forth- 
coming cruise into far southern latitudes, Admiral Richard FE. Byrd 
found the Bear available and promptly decided no other vessel would 
do. A slip of paper changed hands, and with it the ownership of the 
Bear. Accommodations on deck and below have been altered to meet 
changing requirements, but her oaken hull, sheathed with iron-bark— 
the toughest wood known—as a protection against ice, remains identi- 
cally the same as when the rakish little barkentine slid down the ways 
at Greenock, Scotland, in 1874. 

Built for the whaling and sealing trade out of Dundee, the Bear 
battled her way through grinding Arctic ice-fields for twelve years. 
Then came a call. Lieutenant Greely and a party of observers had 
been stranded at Camp Conger, far up under the Arctic Circle. ‘The 
relief expedition of 1882-83 had failed, and the Bear was needed 
because she was strong and a good ice-fighter. The United States 
Government bought her for $100,000, and in a now famous relief 
expedition she joined the Thetis and Alert. 

Having done her work well, she received an honorable discharge 
from the navy and was assigned to the Revenue Cutter Service, now 
the Coast Guard, for duty in the Bering Sea, the Arctic Ocean and 
along the Alaskan Coast. She poked her nose through the Golden 
Gate in February, 1886, three months out of New York. For forty- 
six years San Francisco Bay was to be her home waters, from which 
she was to set out every Spring for the northwestern tip of the con- 
tinent. Her progress northward always marked the official opening 
of navigation to commercial vessels and her departure for the south 
some time in August indicated that the season was over. Her ice 
patrol work was never disputed. 

The Bear was long a symbol of our government in the Far North. 
Uncle Sam’s chief welfare work in Alaska is concerned with the care 
of his Eskimo wards, who, although they are peaceful enough and 
quite able to feed and look out for themselves, need school teachers 
and books and often a real physician, and the services given by the 
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Bear’s officers and men aroused a deep and abiding affection in the 
hearts of the natives. During her first ten years on the West Coast 
the ship was commanded by Captain M. A. Healey, which explains 
why she became known as ‘“Healey’s Fire Canoe.” Also she has a 
white bear for a figurehead. White bear is Nanuk, and that explains 
another Eskimo name for her. 

“Healey’s Fire Canoe” proved herself time after time in the diff- 
cult job of protecting the seal fisheries of the Pribilof Islands which 
lie 300 miles north of the bleak Aleutians. The Pribilofs furnish 
most of the world’s supply of the finest sealskin; but only a limited 
number of animals may be legally taken each year. Surprising 
poachers at their work and taking them into custody is risky business, 
as they go about heavily armed; but the Bear was heavily armed her- 
self, and her men were fair shots. 

Burning gunpowder was something to be avoided except in extreme 
cases; and preventing others from burning it, particularly when 
powder and lead, too, were used in the settlement of differences be- 
tween brawling miners in the days of the Klondike gold rush—this 
was one more task that kept the officers and men of the Bear very 
busy until two companies of the Eighth United States Infantry arrived. 
In 1896 the ubiquitous Bear was anchored at St. Michael when miners 
brought the first yellow metal out of the Dawson country; and in 1899 
and 1900—Alaska’s golden era—she was at Nome holding down 
the lid. 

Curiously enough, none of those attached to the Bear were taken 
down with gold fever, though some of her men were informed of the 
presence of gold just before the discovery became generally known. 
They grub-staked their Indian informer and sailed away for home 
to dream of the fortune soon to be theirs. Hardly had their vessel 
returned North in the following Spring before they learned from the 
Indian that, due to a technicality, he had not been allowed to file on the 
claims. Bitterest of all was the news that came later to the effect 
that a rich strike was reported in the very section in which they had 
expected to make theirs. 

The gold rush almost doubled the work of the Bear; but her 
greatest concern lay in keeping a weather eye on the whalers in the 
Arctic. The ice bothered them; and, when the threat became a real 
danger, the Bear was called upon to get them out of trouble. What 
was perhaps the greatest rescue feat ever accomplished in the Arctic, 
and in the dead of Winter, was made possible only because ‘“Healey’s 
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Fire Canoe” was possessed of a heart of oak, and her men a will 
of iron. 

With the return of the whaling fleets to San Francisco late in 1897 
word came that eight of their number with 265 men aboard were 
locked in the ice off Point Barrow, Alaska’s farthest north. ‘These 
men would starve to death unless aid came soon. ‘The Bear was then 
in Seattle. 

The news was flashed to Washington, and upon authority of Presi- 
dent McKinley the stout-hearted vessel was ordered to undertake the 
rescue. Hastily stocked with emergency provisions and manned by a 
volunteer crew, she put to sea—and that was the first time any vessel 
had ever headed into the North from a West Coast port at that time 
of the year. 

Following a bitter struggle with the ice she finally reached Cape 
Vancouver—the first craft ever to reach those waters at such a 
season. From there Lieutenants Jarvis and Bertholf and Surgeon 
Call went ashore and started a heart-breaking overland journey of 
1,200 miles in the teeth of an Arctic Winter. At Cape Prince of 
Wales a herd of reindeer were got together and driven the rest of 
the way to Point Barrow. They made the cruel trek in 120 days— 
ten miles a day. When they reached the starving sailors with pro- 
visions on the hoof one of the men told Lieutenant Jarvis the prisoners 
of the ice hadn’t minded ‘‘chawin’ their boots, but the walrus hide 
thongs were tough.” 

The Bear’s old log books are replete with thrilling rescue tales, told 
in crisp, nautical terms. ‘The Bear has carried more internationally 
famous explorers and other men of science than perhaps any other 
vessel afloat—men such as Stefansson, Amundsen, Hrdlicka and 
General Funston as a botanist. 

She has, of course, been in many tight places. Perhaps no other 
vessel ever got out of such a jam as she did while standing by to 
rescue the crew of a luckless craft that collapsed and sank off Point 
Barrow in 1898. The wind shifted, brought in the ice-pack and sub- 
jected the little vessel to such tremendous pressure that her engine- 
room floor-plates were actually raised four inches. 

And now, nearly three-score years old, she is going into the ice 
again. But first she must proceed, by way of the Panama Canal, to 
Boston, where she will be made ready for the long voyage to the 


Antarctic seas. : , 
—Tom Wuitt in New York Times. 
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Olaf, King of the Vikings 

“Olaf the King!” his viking followers called this boy of thirteen, 
but he was not really a king, although he came of a kingly line, He 
was the son of King Harald and his place was on the throne of 
Norway, but the throne had been usurped by Earl Eric. 

This state of affairs did not greatly trouble the lad of thirteen. 
He did not care to rule Norway. He wanted to seek adventure on 
the high seas ; he wanted to lead a chosen band of hardy vikings in a 
warship with a dragon prow and with sails of blue and purple and 
crimson. 

A sturdy lad was Olaf, with keen blue eyes and flowing brown 
hair. Brave he was, too, and when Queene Aasta, his mother, fitted 
for him a dragon ship there was no lack of vikings ready to follow 
him. One hundred picked men were chosen, chief of them old Rane, 
the helmsman. People called him “the far-traveled” because he had 
sailed as far west as England and as far south as the Strait of 
Gibraltar. 

So Olaf became commander of a dragon ship and was called “Olaf 
the King.” First he sailed to Sweden to avenge the death of his 
father, and there he captured the old city of Sigtuna. But the Swed- 
ish king set a trap for Olaf. He stretched chains across the strait 
and filled the channel with stones, so that the viking ship could not 
find its way to the sea. And so that the men could not escape by 
land, multitudes of armed Swedes guarded the shores. Olaf the 
Brave was surely trapped. 

A lad of thirteen could hardly have been blamed if he had been 
somewhat daunted at this predicament. But Olaf turned to Rane, his 
blue eyes flashing. “Shall we fight our way through, Rane?” he 
cried. But Rane, seasoned viking though he*was, shook his head 
slowly. “They outman us a hundred to one, my king,” he replied. 

“Why can’t we cut through these chains?” demanded Olaf. 
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Again Rane slowly shook his head. “As readily cut through the 
solid earth, my king.” 

That reply gave the resourceful Olaf an idea. “So, my Rane! 
That will we do!” he exclaimed. 

And that night, under cover of darkness, the sturdy Norsemen cut 
their way through the strip of lowland to the sea, and sailed safely 
away from the slumbering Swedes. Even to-day travelers are shown 
the “Viking’s Canal” cut by Olaf and his men. 

Ever ready for adventure, Olaf was delighted when he received a 
call for help from Ethelred of England, whose throne had been 
seized by the Danish King Canute. Promptly the boy viking sailed 
to Ethelred’s assistance, there to be met with the news that the Danes 
were strongly intrenched in “London town” and had taken possession 
of the castle; that they had built bulwarks in the great trading place, 
and there they had a large army. What could be done? Ethelred 
saw no hope. 

“The bulwark must be taken,” said Olaf promptly. 

“Nay, we have tried. It cannot be done,” returned Ethelred, who 
has been called “the Unready.” 

“Wherefore not?” asked Olaf, who might easily have been called 
“the Ready.” 

“Because they have fortified London Bridge, and when we come 
near they cast down stones and weapons and beat us off.” 

“Then must we pull down London Bridge,” said young Olaf, “and 
then may we go freely up the river to the castle.” 

“Pull down London Bridge!” cried the amazed Ethelred. “How 
can that be done?” 

“Let me take your ships and mine and | will show you,” replied 
the dauntless Olaf. 

London Bridge was considered an imposing structure by the people 
of the eleventh century. In fact, the chronicle says that it was ‘“‘so 
broad that two wagons could pass each other upon it” and “under 
the bridge were piles driven into the river.” ‘The idea of pulling it 
down seemed ridiculous. 

But the vikings knew and trusted their King Olaf. He ordered 
roofs to be built to shelter the ships in some measure, and when all 
was ready the viking and the English ships together rowed for the 
bridge. Some of the ships retreated swiftly at the rain of stones 
and weapons, but not the ships of Olaf. His men rowed forward, 
put stout cables about the piles of the bridge, then turned and rowed 
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with might and main downstream until the bridge gave way. Then 
Olaf and his men stormed the bulkwark of Southwark and won the 
battle of London Bridge, and Olaf’s sagaman composed a song of 
triumph beginning “London Bridge is broken down.” Ethelred’s 
throne was won back. 

Up and down the high seas sailed Olaf and his Norsemen. But 
one night, the old record says, “he dreamt a wondrous dream.” 

“Olaf, great stem of kings, attend!” came a voice, and the boy saw 
a man of kingly splendor before him. “If that thou art Olaf the 
Brave, as men call thee, turn thyself to nobler deeds than vikings’ 
ravaging and this wandering cruise. Son of King Harald, return 
thee to thy heritage, for thou shalt be king over all Norway.” 

Olaf told the dream to the faithful Rane, and they decided to 
return to Norway, where for thirteen years Earl Eric had reigned. 
Now Earl Eric was dead, and his son, Haakon the Fair, a handsome 
lad of about Olat’s age, was ruling. 

Olaf was sailing homeward through the Norwegian fiords when 
word came that Eari Haakon, with one warship, was sailing toward 
them. Quickly, as always, Olaf made his plans. He stationed his 
two ships one on either side of a narrow strait. ‘Then he stretched a 
stout cable from ship to ship under the water, removed all warlike 
evidences from his vessels, and sent his warriors below to wait until 
Earl Haakon’s ship should appear. 

Soon it entered the strait, and, seeing only two quiet merchant. 
vessels, came straight ahead. ‘Then up rushed the warriors, the vessel 
of Haakon went straight into the cable and foundered, and Haakon 
and his men were taken captive. 

It must have been a stirring scene as the two lads faced each other. 
Haakon expected, according to the custom of the time, to be put to 
instant death; but Olaf knew how to be generous as well as brave. 
He gave freedom to his captive, asking only that he leave the realm 
and never come against Olaf in battle. 

“Thou art a generous rival,” said Haakon gratefully, and well he 
might, for Olaf righted the foundered ship, refitted it from his own 
supplies, and saw the young earl start safely on his way to his uncle 
in England. 

So “Olaf the King” became king in fact as well as in name— 
King Olaf the Brave of Norway. 


—AuTA Hatverson Srymour in The Pioneer. 
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Loan Libraries 
WILLIAM ELLING 


During June, 1932, thirty loan libraries were sent to sea. Of these 
nine were new and twenty-one refitted and reshipped as good as new. 
The new libraries were numbers 13,559-13,567. 

The twenty-one libraries reshipped were: 


12,879 13,183 Lroi3 13,401 13,485 1355 
12,093 13,210 eval 13,421 13,491 
13,046 13228 13,381 13,426 13,492 
L359 O20 [3,385 13,435 13,524 


No. 13,228, sent to sea in April, 1929, by Miss Jenny Mambourg, 
of New York, N. Y., has made six voyages on different vessels: first, 
on the steamship Cerro Ebano of Los Angeles, Calif., bound for 
Aruba, D. W. I., Capt. Cook, with forty-one men in the crew; second, 
on the steamship Ohioan, of New York, bound for the West Coast 
of North America, Capt. Reed, with forty men in the crew; third, 
on the steamship Montanan, of New York, bound for Los Angeles, 
Calif., etc., Capt. Tapley, with forty-one men in the crew; fourth, 
on the steamship George W. Barnes, of Los Angeles, Calif., bound 
for Aruba, D. W. I., Capt. James, with forty-one men in the crew; 
fifth, on the steamship Cherokee, of New York, bound for Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Capt. Curey, with one hundred and twenty men in the 
crew; sixth, on the steamship President Harrison, of San Francisco, 
Calif., bound for Round-the-World, Capt. Austin, with one hundred 
and fifty men in the crew, and is now on the steamship President 
Jackson, of San Francisco, Calif., bound for Manila, P. I., Capt. 
Griffith and two hundred and ten men in the crew. 

No. 13,485, sent to sea in November, 1930, by Frederick H. Billard, 
of Meriden, Conn., has been reshipped on the steamship Carabobo 
of Wilmington, Del., bound for Maracaibo, Venez., 5. A., Capt. 
Morris, and seventy-two men in the crew. 

The master of the U. S. A. T. Chateau Thuerry writes of No. 
13,519: “It is a pleasure for me as the Master of this vessel to 
express my sincere thanks and gratitude in behalf of the officers 
and crew for the library which your Society so kindly placed aboard 
this vessel. ‘he American Seamen’s Friend Society no doubt has 
reached the heart of every seaman aboard this vessel for the instruc- 
tion and recreation which your Society’s library provides. It will 
be a pleasure for us to call on you from time to time to have the 
books changed, and all efforts will be made to preserve the library 
in the same condition in which we received it.” 
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The AmericanSeamen’s Friend Society 


AFFILIATED AND COOPERATING SOCIETIES IN HOME AND 
FOREIGN PORTS 


Seamen’s House, 550 West 20th Street, New York City, George F. Robinson, 
Executive Secretary, S. M. Cowles, Business Secretary, Rev. James C. 
Healey, Chaplain, Stafford Wright, Employment Secretary. 


Fishermen’s Institute, 8 Duncan St., Gloucester, Mass., Rev. George E. 
Russell, Chaplain. 


Seamen’s Rest, Newport News, Va., William Falconer, Supt. 


Seamen’s Bethel and Institute, 204 West Bute St., Norfolk, Va., Thomas E. 
Gould, Manager. 


Seamen’s Bethel, 2218 St. Thomas St., New Orleans, La., Captain William. 
Lamb, Supt. 

Adoue Seamen’s Bethel, Galveston, Texas, Rev. J. F. Sarner, Chaplain. 

Upper Canada Tract Society, 128 University Ave., Toronto, Canada, George 
M. Speedie, Supt. 

Salvation Army Sailors’ Home, Rua Saccadura Cabral 233, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, Rev. H. C. Tucker, D.D. 

Sailors’ Home and Mission, Ituzaingo 1522, Montevideo, Uruguay, Major 
Wilson, Supt. 

Victoria Sailors’ Home, Independencia 20, Buenos Aires, Argentine, P. J. 
Wyatt, Supt. 

Sailors’ Rest, 16 via Milano, Genoa, Italy, Rev. R. P. R. Anderson, Supt. 

Seamen’s Institute, 1 via Fiume, Leghorn, Italy, Joseph G. Welsby, Supt. 

Sailors’ Rest, via Marina Nuova 47, Naples, Italy, A. R. Messam, Port 
Missionary. 

Mariners’ Institute, 21 Avenue d’Italie, Antwerp, Belgium, Rev. Stanley 
Parker, Chaplain. 

Sailors’ Rest, 18 Rua Roberto Ivens, Funchal, Madeira, Rev. William George 
Smart, Supt. 

Seamen’s Home, 26 Oura, Nagasaki, Japan, James A. McAlpine, Manager. 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society is also associated for work in 
Foreign Ports with the British Sailors’ Society, 680 Commercial Road, 
London, E. 14, England, Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary. 


Contributions and legacies in support of the affliated work, and to aid ship- 
wrecked, destitute and unemployed seamen and to place on vessels Loan 
Libraries for seamen at sea ($25.00) ARE GREATLY NEEDED. 

Checks payable to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society may be mailed 
to CLARENCE C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give and bequeath to The American Seamen’s Friend Society, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of , to be applied to the 
charitable uses and purposes of said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the 
following formalities, which in the formation of the will should be strictly observed. 

1st. That the testator subscribe (or acknowledge the subscription of) the will in their 
presence. 2nd. That he, at the same time, declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament. 3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto, as witnesses. 
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